FAMILIARS   IN   THE   WILD

can imagine for a moment that Seneca, with his Christian
morals and ethics, would have encouraged his Imperial
pupil's persecution of the Christians, if he had lived among
the latter for ever so short a timer (Unless he had, maybe,
the gift of prophecy, and foresaw that the world champion-
ship for cruelty would be wrested from Nero's memory in a
Christian country, in the second millennium of Ch ristianity.)

The same applies, if possible even in a higher degree, to
the notions harboured by the majority of people as regards
animals, although we may no more believe with the
younger Pliny that a lion loses all his strength when a cloak
is thrown over him, or, with Shakespeare, that horsehair
embedded in mud will develop into worms. The reason
why the professional hunter is, as a rule, so far ahead of the
professional biologist or zoologist, lies in the circumstance
that the former derives his knowledge from intercourse
with animals in the wild state, protracted often over con-
siderable periods of time, while many of the latter, by the
nature of things, derive their knowledge from caged speci-
mens only. One might as well attempt to write a treatise
on the human mind from observations made on Kaspar
Hauser or Tsar Ivan IV of Russia.

Ludwig Biichner, the author of Kraft und Stoff., writes
in a less well-known, but equally profound and far-reaching,
book of his, Liebe und Liebesteben in der Tieru>elt> the fol-
lowing words on this subject:

'It will be found that, with few exceptions, all those who
have had occasion to observe animals without prejudice and
with sound common sense, and to live in personal contact
with them and listen to their doings, will entertain an
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